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Celebrating  the  History  of  Black  Americans 


In  February,  we  celebrate 
the  history  of  black  Americans. 

Also  in  this  month,  we  honor 
two  great  patriots  who  each 
served  as  president  of  our  na- 
tion — George  Washington 
and  Abraham  Lincoln.  We 
never  stop  to  consider  that 
these  two  patriots  were  white 
men.  There’s  no  need  to.  Their 
race  — the  color  of  their  skin 
— simply  has  no  bearing  on 
their  greatness.  We  admire 
Washington  and  Lincoln  not 
as  great  white  men  but  as 
great  Americans. 

In  an  ideal  world,  we  could 
view  likewise  the  achieve- 
ments of  African-Americans  — 
with  eyes  that  are  color  blind. 
But  the  perceptions  of  many 
Americans,  black  and  white, 
have  been  distorted  by  racial 
stereotypes  that  began  centu- 
ries ago  in  America’s  colonial 
days.  It  helps  to  learn  about 
the  achievements  of  our  great 
African-Americans,  past  and 
present. 


Doctor  Carter  Godwin  Wood- 
son,  a noted  black  historian, 
wrote: 

“We  should  not  learn  less  of 
George  Washington,  who  was 
‘First  in  War,  First  in  Peace, 
First  in  the  Hearts  of  His  Coun- 
trymen.’ But  we  should  learn 
something  of  the  3,000  Negro 
soldiers  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution who  helped  to  make  this 
Father  of  Our  Country’  possi- 
ble. 

“We  should  not  cease  to  pay 
tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
the  ‘Savior  of  Our  Country,’ 
but  we  should  ascribe  praise 
also  to  the  [nearly  180,000  Ne- 
groes] who  had  to  be  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  Union  be- 
fore it  could  be  preserved,  and 
who  by  their  heroism  demon- 
strated that  they  were  entitled 
to  freedom  and  citizenship.” 

Recent  Department  of  De- 
fense figures  show  that  Afri- 
can-Americans comprise  about 
20  percent  of  the  military  force 
— higher  than  their  propor- 


tion of  the  overall  U.S.  popula- 
tion, which  is  about  12.4  per- 
cent. What  is  more  significant, 
these  African-Americans  do 
not  serve  only  in  the  junior  en- 
listed ranks.  More  and  more, 
they  serve  as  noncommis- 
sioned officers,  warrant  offi- 
cers, and  commissioned 
officers. 

In  the  Army,  the  largest  of 
the  military  services,  more 
than  1 1 percent  of  commis- 
sioned officers  are  black.  Of 
warrant  officers,  nearly  1 1 per- 
cent are  black.  Of  sergeants 
major,  the  Army’s  top  enlisted 
soldiers,  nearly  28  percent  are 
black.  Of  the  323  general  offi- 
cers in  the  Army  in  December 
1994,  26  are  black;  they  are  8 
percent  of  the  Army’s  general 
officer  corps. 

But  the  simple  statistics  of 
rank  and  race  bear  out  that 
with  each  passing  year,  oppor- 
tunity does  steadily  become 
more  nearly  equal.  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  it  will 
continue  to  do  so.  More  than 
ever  before,  African-Ameri- 
cans — like  Americans  of 
every  other  race  — are  moving 
up  in  their  military  careers  as 
fast  and  as  high  as  their  peers 
— all  their  peers,  not  just  the 
peers  of  their  own  race.  And, 
of  course,  as  they  rise  in  rank 
and  responsibility,  they  lead 
persons  of  every  race,  who  are 
integrated  throughout  the  mili- 
tary services  of  America.  That 
is  as  it  should  be. 

We  Americans  are  proud  of 
our  diversity;  we  celebrate  and 
honor  our  unique  traditions, 
our  special  heritages,  what- 
ever they  may  be.  But  regard- 
less of  our  roots,  we  remain  — 
first,  last,  and  always  — 
Americans. 
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CG’s  Feedback 


Information  Age  Recruiting 

As  USAREC  approached  1990,  we  were  faced 
with  the  dual  realities  of  declining  resources  and 
a dwindling  manpower  pool.  These  two  factors 
prompted  USAREC  to  take  a long,  hard  look  into 
the  future  and  take  action  to  position  ourselves 
for  increased  effectiveness  and  efficiency  by  the 
year  2000. 

Consequently,  USAREC  developed  a strategic 
plan,  called  Recruiting  2000  (R2K),  that  focused 
on  reducing  the  administrative  burden  on  the  re- 
cruiter and  freeing  that  recruiter  from  the  tradi- 
tional orientation  on  the  recruiting  station  as  the 
place  of  business.  Efficiency  could  be  gained  by 
breaking  the  heavy  reliance  on  paper  processing 
and  providing  the  recruiter  with  tools  and  busi- 
ness practice  changes  necessary  to  complete  the 
production  cycle. 

What  will  it  take  to  bring  USAREC  into  the 
next  century?  In  addition  to  our  business  practice 
changes,  to  meet  the  Army’s  manpower  needs  for 
the  coming  years,  we  will  create  a new  automation 
architecture  and  design  a recruiter  workstation 
that  will  enable  our  recruiters  to  be  highly  success- 
ful in  the  operating  arena  of  the  future. 

What  will  the  recruiter  of  tomorrow  need  in 
terms  of  support?  F irst  of  all,  tomorrow’s  recruiter 
will  need  a portable  multimedia 
sales  presentation  — that  is,  a 
notebook  computer  that  will  in- 
clude all  the  necessary  forms 
and  a video  presentation  of  infor- 
mation about  the  Army  in  gen- 
eral and  specific  jobs  in 
particular.  This  video  informa- 
tion must  be  capable  of  “selling” 
influencers  and  prospects  on  the 
benefits  of  Army  service,  and  it  must  appeal  to 
any  prospect’s  dominant  buying  motive  — in  other 
words,  this  video  must  show  an  applicant  how  the 
Army  can  meet  his  or  her  needs.  The  notebook’s 
forms-generating  capability  must  be  able  to  cap- 
ture all  data  electronically,  manage  the  recruiter’s 
workload  and  “paperwork,”  make  a preliminary 
training  seat  reservation  via  modem,  and  provide 
immediate  access  to  recruiter  training  modules. 

Although  the  above  description  sounds  like  sci- 
ence fiction,  the  concept  is  based  on  current  tech- 
nology with  projected  upgrade  capabilities.  A 
portable  recruiter  workstation  means  that  the 


recruiter  could  go  to 
the  applicant  at 
school,  at  work,  or 
even  to  the 
applicant’s  home. 
This  workstation 
will  provide  immedi- 
ate access  to  infor- 
mation the  recruiter 
needs,  such  as  de- 
scribing the  Army’s 
opportunities  and 
options  or  maintain- 
ing a list  of  leads  for 
future  prospecting.  Via  modem,  the  recruiter  may 
be  able  to  access  police  and  immigration  records, 
as  well  as  schedule  medical  and  aptitude  testing 
appointments  for  the  applicant.  The  applicant  will 
even  be  able  to  take  a preliminary  ASVAB  test 
right  on  the  recruiter’s  notebook  computer. 

The  notebook  will  have  the  full -color,  inter- 
active screen  applicants  weaned  on  video  games 
are  so  familiar  with.  With  CD-ROM  capabilities  in 
addition  to  video,  forms  software  will  be  available 
at  the  touch  of  a finger.  A built-in  modem  means 
the  recruiter  can  fill  out  “paperwork”  on  the  spot 
and  send  it  forward  in  electronic  form.  With  auto- 
mated interfaces  and  a document  scanner,  records 
checks  can  be  entered  into 
an  applicant’s  permanent  re- 
cord immediately  and  with- 
out the  bulky  and 
cumbersome  process  re- 
quired to  transport  actual 
paper  documents. 

USAREC’s  new  automa- 
tion architecture  has  been 
adopted  at  the  Department 
of  Defense  level  as  a Corpo- 
rate Information  Management  initiative.  Work 
continues  on  developing  this  workstation  as  part 
of  a Joint  Recruiting  Information  Support  System 
(JRISS),  available  to  all  services.  The  proposed  re- 
cruiter workstation  — a very  portable,  highly  mo- 
bile, and  efficient  notebook  computer  — can  offer 
greater  efficiencies  to  recruiters  of  any  service. 

We,  the  Army  and  USAREC,  are  fortunate  in 
that  we  have  been  selected  to  be  the  DoD  execu- 
tive agent  for  this  important  initiative.  I will  keep 
you  advised  of  our  progress  as  we  develop  the  R2K 
workstation. 


What  will  the 
recruiter  of  tomor- 
row need  in  terms 
of  support? 
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News  Briefs 


New  TOY  pay- 
ment procedure 

■ Beginning  1 January  1995 
the  travel  office  in  Indianapo- 
lis started  to  pay  all  military 
travel  payments  via  direct  de- 
posit. The  Indianapolis  Travel 
Section  services  headquarters 
USAREC,  3d  Recruiting  Bri- 
gade and  6th  Recruiting  Bri- 
gade (except  Honolulu 
Battalion).  These  payments 
include  TDY  advances  and  set- 
tlements as  well  as  REA  reim- 
bursements. Supporting 
documentation  will  still  be 
mailed  to  the  soldier. 

The  chief  of  travel  in  India- 
napolis will  bump  the  military 
pay  records  from  Indianapo- 
lis, Fort  Knox,  Fort  McCoy, 
and  Fort  Lewis  into  the  travel 
data  base  and  convert  the  ad- 
dress field  to  the  direct  de- 
posit address  that  appears  on 
the  military  pay  record.  If  a 
soldier  already  has  a direct  de- 
posit address  with  Indianapo- 
lis travel,  it  will  not  be 
written  over  by  the  conver- 
sion. If  soldiers  wish  to  use  a 
different  financial  institution 
for  their  travel  payments,  a 
form  will  be  made  available  to 
the  battalion  S-l  offices  and 
Headquarters  Commandant. 

Soldiers  PCSing  into  battal- 
ions where  military  pay  is 
serviced  by  an  office  other 
than  Indianapolis  (all  6th  Re- 
cruiting Brigade  and  some 
members  of  3d  Recruiting  Bri- 
gade) must  fax  information 
to  Indianapolis  travel  so  that 
the  soldiers’  travel  accounts 
can  be  established  with  direct 
deposit  information.  This  is 
because  only  the  Indianapolis 
military  pay  accounts  will  be 
bumped  monthly. 


Eventually,  this  service  will 
be  offered  to  civilians,  Army 
Reserve,  and  National  Guard 
personnel.  Within  USAREC, 
emphasis  will  be  on  the  PAC 
offices  to  keep  Indianapolis 
travel  informed  of  new  arriv- 
als. 

POC  is  CPT  Kerr,  (502)  624- 
0854. 

PRG  correction 

■ An  error  in  printing 
means  the  1995  Pocket  Re- 
cruiting Guide  was  distrib- 
uted without  pages  1 and  2. 
This  is  the  General  Informa- 
tion section,  which  includes 
mission  numbers,  minimum 
enlistment  standards,  enlist- 
ment options  and  incentives. 

Those  two  pages  have  been 
reprinted  and  are  currently 
being  sent  to  the  original  PRG 
distribution  (number  of  copies 
and  locations  remain  the 
same).  Each  recruiter  should 
receive  a copy  of  pages  1 and 
2 to  insert  in  his  or  her  own 
copy  of  the  PRG.  A suggested 


fix  is  to  simply  tape  the  page 
in  the  proper  spot  along  the 
stapled  edge. 

POC  is  Kathleen  Welker, 
RCAPA-PA,  (502)  624-8948. 

ESS  conference 
held 

■ Education  Services  Spe- 
cialists from  across  the  coun- 
try gathered  at  Fort  Knox, 

Ky.,  recently  as  an  ongoing 
effort  to  update  them  on 
changes  in  recruiting  and  the 
valuable  role  they  play. 

This  conference  brought  to- 
gether the  people  responsible 
for  maintaining  continuity  in 
recruiting  efforts,  such  as  the 
Schools  Program,  the  Testing 
Program,  both  Production  and 
Student  Testing  Programs, 
and  building  coalitions  with 
the  education  communities 
throughout  the  country. 

MG  Kenneth  W.  Simpson 
welcomed  the  group  and  pro- 
vided a command  view  of  re- 
cruiting in  the  past  and  where 


A recent  addition  to  the  HQ  USAREC  staff  is  SFC  Lisa  Andrews,  who  is 
the  CSM’s  new  Liaison  NCO.  She  can  be  reached  at  (502)  624-0305. 
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News  Briefs 


we  are  today.  He  reempha- 
sized that  recruiting  has 
changed  significantly  and  that 
we  must  continue  to  change. 

He  told  the  education  special- 
ists, <rWhat  you  do  is  vitally 
important  to  recruiting  ...  you 
are  the  ones  in  contact  with 
centers  of  influence  for  the 
quality  youth  of  America.” 

Education  services  special- 
ists are  key  players  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  battalions’  school 
program,  testing  and  leader- 
ship in  the  community.  Simp- 
son went  on  to  discuss 
Success  2000  and  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  recruiting  force. 

Among  the  featured  speak- 
ers were  Dr.  Janet  Wall, 
ASVAB  manager  at  the  De- 
fense Manpower  Data  Center; 
Dr.  Leonard  White,  Army  Re- 
search Institute;  Mr.  Ron 
Patsy,  Headquarters,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel, 
Enlisted  Accessions;  and  Dr. 
William  Johnson,  Executive 
Secretary,  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  College  and  Schools, 
Florida  Division,  and  Profes- 
sor in  Education  Leadership, 
University  of  Central  Florida. 

Sessions  also  included  En- 
listed Credentials  and  Com- 
pensatory Screening  Model. 
Review  of  USAREC  Regula- 
tion 601-101  was  included. 
Further,  two  ESS  panels  mod- 
erated by  John  Junkins,  Mont- 
gomery Battalion,  and  Debra 
Bondacorda,  Santa  Ana  Bat- 
talion, shared  good  ideas  that 
can  be  replicated  throughout 
the  command. 

COL  Wayne  Stephens,  direc- 
tor of  Recruiting  Operations, 
stated,  “This  conference  is  a 
forum  to  share  good  ideas,  air 
problems  and  arrive  at  solu- 


tions, and  improve  communi- 
cations. At  times  there  is  a 
lack  of  awareness  by  the  com- 
manders of  what  a valuable 
person  he  has  in  his  education 
specialists.  We  need  to  edu- 
cate those  commanders  as  to 
what  the  education  services 
specialists  can  do  to  assist  the 
recruiting  force.” 


Recognition  for 
Success  2000 

B The  CG  will  recognize  the 
first  recruiting  stations  (LPSC 
and  OPSC)  from  each  battal- 
ion to  achieve  combined  RS 
mission  box  under  Success 
2000  monthly. 

Brigades  will  provide  to 
RCRO-PP  (ATTN:  SFC  Jen- 
sen) via  cc:Mail  not  later  than 
the  second  day  following  the 
end  of  the  RSM  the  following 
information: 

■ Battalion,  company  and 
station  name  (with  RSID) 

■ Name,  rank  and  SSN  of 
station  commander  and 
all  recruiters  station  mis- 
sion and  achievements  for 
the  RSM 

■ Date  combined  RS  mis- 
sion box  was  achieved 

Teamwork  is  our  commit- 
ment to  excellence  and  suc- 
cess in  FY  95.  The  point  of 
contact  at  this  headquarters 
is  SFC  Jensen,  toll  free  1-800- 
223-3735,  extension  4-8061, 
DSN  464-8061  or  commercial 
(502)  624-8061 


Islamic  obser- 
vances 

■ Muslim  personnel  are  now 
celebrating  the  month  of 
Ramadan  (The  Holy  Month  of 
Fasting)  and  Eid-Ul-Fitr  (The 
Festival  of  Fast  Breaking). 

The  approximate  beginning 
date  for  Ramadan  is  Feb.  1, 
and  it  is  observed  continu- 
ously for  29-30  days.  The 
exact  date  is  determined  by  a 
lunar  calendar. 

During  Ramadan, 

Muslims  fast  each  day  from 
dawn  (approximately  1 1/2 
hours  before  sunrise)  until 
after  sunset.  During  these 
hours,  a Muslim  may  not  eat 
or  drink. 

At  the  conclusion  of 
Ramadan  on  Feb.  3,  Eid-Ul- 
Fitr)  is  celebrated.  Eid-Ul-Fitr 
is  a three-day  festival  of 
thanksgiving  and  rejoicing. 

Some  accommodations  may 
need  to  be  made  for  Muslim 
members  to  allow  them  to  ob- 
serve these  religious  celebra- 
tions. Muslims  may  request 
release  from  duty  each 
day  at  least  30  minutes  prior 
to  sunset  in  order  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations  for  ob- 
servance of  the  traditional 
Iftar  (fast-breaking  meal)  and 
for  the  sunset  prayer  Mag- 
hrib. Muslims  may  request 
exemption  from  participation 
in  rigorous  daily  physical 
training  and  field  training  ex- 
ercises. 

Recommend  a liberal  leave 
policy  for  service  members 
and  DOD  civilians  to  observe 
the  celebration  of  Eid-Ul-Fitr. 

POC  is  Chaplain  Harper, 
(502)  624-0788. 
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Doing  the  right 
thing 


All  of  us  began  learning  right  from  wrong  at  a 
very  young  age.  As  we  continued  to  grow,  we 
developed  a set  of  rules  by  which  we  lived.  These  self- 
imposed  rules  have  governed  our  actions  and  guided  us 
through  life. 

Today,  we  know  these  rules  as  ethical  standards 
or  moral  codes.  This  means  making  ourselves  do 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  even  when  no  one 
is  watching. 

Your  personal  values  and  beliefs  influence  the 
way  you  think,  how  you  work,  and  even  how  you 
treat  other  people.  Most  of  us  would  agree  that 
stealing  is  wrong,  but  how  many  of  us  who  have 
been  given  extra  change  from  the  store  clerk 
would  pocket  the  money  without  another  thought? 

Although  our  individual  motivation  may  differ 
from  that  of  another  soldier  based  on  our  personal 
circumstances,  as  recruiters  we  must  all  abide  by 
the  Recruiter  Code  of  Ethics  contained  in 
USAREC  Regulation  100-5. 

As  recruiters  we  will  constantly  be  faced  with 
temptations  to  violate  this  code,  but  we  must  not 


God  grant  that  men 
of  principle  shall  be 
our  principal  men. 

— Thomas  Jefferson 


and  cannot  succumb  to  these  pressures.  Being  the 
Army  in  your  community  means  more  than  put- 
ting on  your  uniform  and  walking  down  the  street. 

When  you  speak  to  someone,  you  are  speaking 
as  the  Army’s  representative.  When  you  give  false 
information,  it  reflects  directly  on  the  Army  as  a 
whole.  When  you  commit  an  act  that  may  be  un- 
ethical you  give  the  impression  that  the  Army  is 
unethical.  By  bending  or  breaking  rules  for  a con- 
tract, you  may  cause  irreparable  damage  to  your 
community’s  faith  and  support  of  the  Army. 

If  it  is  a choice  between  mission  box  and  in- 
tegrity, make  no  mistake...  integrity  is  always 
first. 


A time-saving  tip 

Use  fragmented  time  productively.  Frag- 
mented time  is  the  five  or  1 0 minutes  you 
spend  waiting  for  a meeting  or  interview,  a 
phone  call  to  be  returned,  training  to  start, 
etc. 

Do  not  disregard  the  value  of  these 
chunks  of  time;  minutes  add  up  to  hours 
and  hours  add  up  to  . . . well,  you  know  the 
rest.  If  you  use  these  scraps  productively  to 
reflect  on  current  problems,  mentally  review 
what’s  coming  next,  review  production  data, 
prepare  for  DPR  or  production  meetings  or 
rough  out  the  week’s  work  schedule,  their 
total  value  can  be  impressive. 

(Source:  The  Successful  New  Manager  by  Joseph  Straub) 
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Pro  Talk 


Recruiter  Code  of  Ethics 


“I  am  responsible  for  representing  the  U.S.  Army  in  an  important  position 
during  this  period  of  the  Army’s  history.  My  neglect  or  delay  in  fulfilling  this 
responsibility  could  endanger  the  American  way  of  life,  and  the  sacred  course 
of  freedom. 

I will  encourage  to  enlist,  in  the  U.S.  Army,  those  young  men  and  women  who 
are  morally,  physically,  and  administratively  qualified;  young  people  who  will 
serve  with  honor  and  distinction,  and  with  whom  I would  be  proud  to  serve,  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war. 

I will  always  maintain  the  highest  standards  of  military  and  moral  conduct  in 
the  performance  of  my  duties  while  conducting  recruiting  operations  throughout 
the  United  States,  its  territories,  and  overseas.  My  ethical  standards  and  moral 
purpose  will  always  be  above  reproach,  and  I will  always  demonstrate  an 
unshakable  sense  of  integrity. 

I dedicate  myself  to  the  support  of  my  Army  and  my  country.  When  I have 
fulfilled  my  responsibilities  and  discharged  my  duties,  I will  have  strengthened 
the  United  States,  its  Army,  and  this  code  by  which  I stand.  I am  the  Army  in 
my  community.” 
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Ad-Vantage 


“So  whatcha 
gonna  do  ’bout 
it?”  attitude 

— New  Army  Reserve  poster 
campaign 


Three  new  Army  Reserve 
print  campaigns  will  be 
copy  tested  this  spring 
against  "Profiles,"  the 
USAR’s  national  look  since 
1991. 

“Profiles”  shows  a Reservist 
in  civilian  clothes  at  his  or  her 
civilian  job,  or  in  uniform  work- 
ing at  his/her  MOS.  A large 
headline  identifies  the  opposite 
of  what’s  pictured.  An  example 
is  the  current  USAR  station 
poster,  “College  Student,”  which 
is  a blowup  of  a “Profiles”  ad. 

One  new  campaign  to  be 
tested,  “Change  History,”  is  a 
bold  departure  from  “Profiles.” 

It  has  an  edge,  a kind  of  “So 
whatcha  gonna  do  ’bout  it?”  at- 
titude. A sample  ad  shows  a 
large  hot  dog  surrounded  by  the 
following  large- type  copy: 


.So  you  didn  7 join  the  Army 
Reserve. 

So  you  never  got  money  for 
college 

or  training  as  a software 
analyst. 

So  you  never  got  the  big  job 
and  the  big  raise. 

So  you  ended  up  selling 
hot  dogs  to  guys  with  big 
jobs.  So  what? 

So  it’s  your  life.  So  call 
1-800 -USA- ARMY  and 
CHANGE  HISTORY. 

A second  campaign, 

“Weekend  Adventure,”  is  more 
conventional.  One  ad,  for  ex- 
ample, shows  two  military  intel- 
ligence soldiers  on  a rugged 
mountainside  conducting  sur- 
veillance. The  headline  reads: 
“Find  college  money  under  a 
rock  this  weekend.” 


“Change  of  Pace”  is  the  third 
campaign.  It  uses  photo  illustra- 
tions, currently  a hot  technique 
in  advertising.  A sample  ad 
shows  a young  man  in  civilian 
clothes  mundanely  searching 
the  ground  for  loose  change 
with  a metal  detector.  An  ad- 
jacent photo  shows  a soldier 
holding  a compass  in  front  of  a 
satellite  dish.  The  headline 
asks:  “How  would  you  rather  lo- 
cate money  for  college?” 

A decision  on  which  ad  cam- 
paign to  use  should  be  made  in 
late  spring,  with  a launch  in  the 
fall.  One  option,  of  course,  is  to 
stay  with  “Profiles”  and  just  sup- 
plement the  ad  pool.  Future 
radio  and  television  ads  will  tie 
into  the  approved  campaign. 

On  a related  issue  ... 

With  the  1995  pay  increase 
and  a recent  hike  in  the 
Montgomery  GI  Bill,  the  Army 
Reserve  is  now  offering  over 
$24,500  for  college  during  a 
standard  enlistment  (the  old  fig- 
ure was  $24,000).  RPIs  will  be 
updated  as  reprints  become 
necessary.  Local  ads  are  cur- 
rently being  revised.  Breaking 
down  the  figure,  a typical  Reser- 
vist will  earn  $17,585  in  pay 
during  an  eight-year  enlistment 
(six  years  of  weekend  drill,  two 
years  in  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve).  The  pay  figure  is 
based  on  rank  with  “normal” 
time-in-grade  and  time-in-ser- 
vice  limits  as  outlined  in  AR 
140-158  (six  months  to  E-2  after 
start  of  Inactive  Duty  for  Train- 
ing, 36  months  TIS  to  E-5). 

The  Montgomery  GI  Bill 
made  a small  jump  on  Oct.  1, 
from  $6,840  to  $6,920.  Adding 
$6,920  to  $17,585  brings  the 
total  to  over  $24,500.  The  in- 
crease offers  a nice  advertising 
slant. 

Point  of  contact  is  MAJ 
Mike  Burbach,  1-800-223- 
3735,  ext.  4-0504. 
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The 


new  RPI  distribution  system  will 
begin  accepting  orders  Feb.  15,  1995. 

All  existing  stocks  of  RPIs  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  St.  Louis  to  USAREC’s  distribu- 
tion warehouse,  collocated  with  HQ  USAREC, 
and  now  run  by  the  Logistics  Division  of  the 
Resource  Management  and  Logistics  Director- 
ate. The  Advertising  and  Public  Affairs  Direc- 
torate is  still  responsible  for  publishing, 
printing,  and  revising  RPIs.  RML  is  responsi- 
ble for  inventory  management  and  distribu- 
tion. 


Part  of  the  change  that  should  make  this  new 
system  work  better  is  that  the  Distribution 


Warehouse  is  now  staffed  with  USAREC  person- 
nel. You  will  no  longer  order  RPIs  on  the  RPI 
Requisition  Forms  that  were  formerly  sent  to 
HQ  USAREC.  Battalions  and  brigades  will  no 
longer  use  the  RPI  module  on  ARADS.  Every- 
one will  now  order  RPIs  using  USAREC’s  toll- 
free  telephone  number. 

The  system  is  comprised  of  a commercial 
order  entry  software  program  and  a streamlined 
commercial  package  delivery  process.  An  RPI 
operator  will  be  available  to  take  your  calls  via 
the  toll-free  number,  or  you  can  fax  your  order 
to  (502)  352-5785. 

Business  hours  of  operation  for  phone  orders 
are  0730-1630  hours  (Eastern  Standard  Time). 
Fax  orders  may  be  sent  at  any  time.  Ultimately, 
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Phone:  1-800-223-3735,  ext  6-6666 
Fax:  (502)  352-5785 


the  system  will  offer  order  entry  through  the 
CC:Mail  system. 

The  new  USAREC  RPI  Distribution  System 
will: 

■ have  simple,  convenient  ordering, 

■ provide  order  confirmation  and  status, 

■ reduce  delivery  time,  and 

■ offer  shipment  tracking. 

Ordering  Procedures 
By  telephone:  Dial  1-800-223-3735.  The 
phone  system  will  tell  you  to  enter  the  exten- 
sion you  are  calling.  At  this  point,  enter  6-6666. 
(Do  not  enter  the  number  4 before  the  other 
numbers.  Just  enter  6-6666.)  The  RPI  operator 
will  answer  your  call. 

By  fax:  Dial  (502)  352-5785. 


Information  Required  for  Ordering 

ID  Numbers  — We  will  no  longer  use  RPI 
account  numbers  established  by  St.  Louis.  The 
RSID  will  serve  as  each  location’s  identification 
number  for  recruiting  stations,  battalions,  and 
brigades.  All  others  will  use  their  unit  identifica- 
tion code  (UIC). 

Delivery  Address  and  Zip  Code  — The  RPI 
operator  will  confirm  your  delivery  address  or 
change  the  address  to  a new  delivery  address,  if 
applicable. 

RPI  Item  Number  and  Quantity  — State  the 
RPI  number,  then  quantity.  For  example:  “RPI 
137,  quantity  2.”  Orders  will  be  limited  to  the 
maximum  allowable  quantity  (MAQ)  specified 
on  the  RPI  Status  Sheet.  If  you  require  more 
than  the  MAQ  for  special  occasions,  such  as 
state  fairs  or  conventions,  you  may  make  a 
special  separate  request  for  up  to  10  times  the 
MAQ. 

Back  Orders  — In  the  event  that  an  item  is 
out  of  stock,  the  RPI  operator  will  ask  if  you 
would  like  to  place  this  item  on  back  order. 

Back  orders  will  be  shipped  when  the  item  is 
available. 

Order  Confirmation  — At  the  conclusion  of 
your  order,  the  RPI  operator  will  restate  your 
order  and  confirm  your  delivery  address.  Any 
additions  or  deletions  can  be  processed  at  this 
time.  Orders  sent  by  fax  will  be  confirmed  by 
telephone  or  CC:Mail. 

Shipment  — Your  order  will  be  shipped  from 
the  RPI  distribution  facility  within  3 working 
days  after  receipt  of  your  order.  Orders  should 
be  delivered  within  7 working  days. 

Order  Tracking  — In  the  event  that  you  do 
not  receive  your  order  in  the  timeframe  listed 
above  (total:  10  working  days),  you  can  obtain 
the  status  of  your  shipment  by  calling  1-800-223- 
3735,  extension  6-6666.  The  RPI  operator  will 
obtain  all  pertinent  information  from  you  con- 
cerning your  order  and  initiate  a trace.  We  will 
call  you  back  the  same  day  with  the  delivery 
status  of  your  order.  © 
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Performance 

analysis 

— What's  causing  the  problem  ? 

by  LTC  Gary  Williams 
Director  of  Training  and  Plans 


There’s  a school  of  thought  that 

says  there  are  only  three  reasons  why  peo- 
ple don’t  do  what  you  want  them  to  do: 

They  don’t  know  how  to  do  it,  they  don’t 
want  to  do  it,  or  they  can’t  do  it.  A typical 
Army  bias  is  to  solve  performance  problems 
with  training.  Assuming  training  is  perfor- 
mance-oriented and  effective,  it  still  only  ad- 
dresses one  third  of  the  potential  reasons 
for  performance  deficiencies. 

Analyzing  performance  deficiencies  is  eas- 
ier said  than  done.  The  following  hints  will 
help  identify  what’s  really  causing  perfor- 
mance problems. 


Does  the  soldier  (recruiter,  station  com- 
mander, first  sergeant,  commander,  etc.)  have 
enough  knowledge  and  skill  to  perform  the 
task?  Remember  to  deal  in  specifics  here.  Ask- 
ing questions  about  the  overall  “job”  is  too  broad 
and  does  not  focus  on  specific  performance  defi- 
ciencies. 


If  you  get  a YES  to  this  question,  the  underly- 
ing problem  is  not  training.  Helpful  questions  to 
target  this  area  include: 

■ Has  she  ever  done  this  task  correctly? 

■ Has  he  ever  been  trained  to  perform  this 
task? 

■ Is  she  called  upon  to  perform  this  task  often? 

■ Does  he  have  trouble  describing  the  task? 

■ Does  she  get  useful  feedback  when  perform- 
ing this  task? 


Do  production  management  systems,  policies, 
the  local  work  environment,  etc.  interfere  with 
performance?  I know  it’s  hard  to  believe,  but 
sometimes  soldiers  can’t  perform  to  standard. 

Here  are  some  leads  to  follow  in  determining 
if  this  is  the  case. 

■ Is  he  being  interrupted  while  performing  this 
task? 

■ Are  all  the  necessary  tools  and  information 
available? 

■ Are  performance  standards  clearly  stated 
and  understood? 

■ Does  she  believe  her  performance  is  satisfac- 
tory? 

■ Is  more  than  one  soldier  having  the  same 
problem? 

■ Could  he  perform  the  task  if  he  wanted  to? 
Attitude  and  motivation  problems  do  hinder 

acceptable  performance,  especially  in  jobs 
where  human  interaction  is  such  a large  ele- 
ment. Conflicts  at  work  and  problems  at  home 
commonly  reveal  themselves  in  reduced  job  per- 
formance. 

Some  leads  to  problems  in  this  area  include: 

■ If  his  life  depended  on  it,  would  his  perfor- 
mance still  be  deficient? 

■ Does  performing  to  standard  make  her  un- 
comfortable in  any  way;  are  there  negative 
consequences  to  desirable  performance? 

■ Are  there  advantages  of  any  kind  to  poor  per- 
formance? 

■ Is  he  frustrated  in  any  way? 
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SCORING: 


Identifying  the  actual  cause  (or  causes)  of  un- 
desirable performance  is  a big  first  step  in  solv- 
ing the  problem(s).  If  training  is  the  problem, 
recruiting  leaders  should  be  able  to  show  subor- 
dinates how  to  perform  the  task  to  standard 
even  if  they’re  not  professional  instructors.  Simi- 
larly, most  leaders  have  solid  experience  deal- 
ing with  attitude  problems.  Just  remember,  a 
negative  attitude  may  be  caused  by  something 
beyond  the  soldier’s  control. 

Finally,  performance  problems  caused  by  poli- 
cies, shortages  in  resources,  unit  or  environmen- 
tal factors  are  the  responsibility  of  leadership  to 
resolve.  On  page  12  is  a short  quiz  which  might 
help  identify  common  recruiting  performance 
problems.  Use  these  leads  to  target  areas  for  im- 
provement. © 


Give  every  YES  answer  a two  and 
every  NO  answer  a zero.  Add  up 
your  score.  If  you  scored  between 
38  and  50,  you’re  on  the  right 
track. 

Look  at  NO  answers  and  concentrate 
on  improving  in  those  specific  func- 
tions. If  you  scored  between  25 
and  37,  you  could  really  benefit  by 
addressing  the  weak  systems  or 
programs  shown  by  your  NO 
answers.  If  you  scored  below  25, 
seek  experienced  help  in  taking  a 
comprehensive  look  at  your  opera- 
tions. 


What  should  I be  doing 
as  a leader? 

Good  leaders  ensure  subordinates  get  credit  for  unit  achievements.  When  things 
don’t  go  quite  as  well,  the  good  leader  says  to  himself  or  herself,  “What  should  I 
be  doing,”  instead  of  “Why  don’t  they  . . .?” 

When  USAREC  trainers  hear  comments  about  soft  leadership  skills  at  one  level  or 
another,  they  also  hear  that  old  standard  about  how  we  ought  to  get  new  people 
to  replace  the  “dead  wood.”  Where  there  are  individual  leadership  and/  or  perfor- 
mance problems,  these  problems  might  be  due  to  training  or  motivation,  or  to 
some  other  commonly  accepted  problem.  When  such  problems  are  widespread, 
it  is  not  due  simply  to  a lack  of  programs,  systems,  or  to  individual  performance 
deficiencies.  The  most  basic  leadership  skill  is  showing  subordinates  “how  it’s 
done.” 

Soldiers  sent  to  recruit  America’s  Army  are  among  the  best  there  are.  USAREC’s 
enlisted  leadership  comes  from  these  ranks.  Leaders  at  each  echelon  can  pro- 
duce significant,  near-term  performance  improvements  by  showing  those  great 
soldiers  at  the  next  lower  echelon  how  they  want  the  job  done. 

What  should  you  be  doing? 
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Analyze  Your  Performance 

| (Answer  these  questions  YES  or  NO,  then  score  according  to  the  instructions  on  page  12.) 

1.  Our  recruiters  honestly  have  more  leads  than  they  can  comfortably  handle. 

2.  Our  field  force  effectively  prospects  face-to-face  and  by  telephone. 

I 3.  Our  recruiters  understand  and  use  the  sales  cycle  (establish  rapport,  determine 
| needs  and  interest,  present  features  and  benefits,  close  and  handle  objections, 
i determine  qualifications). 

| 4.  Our  local  training  program  builds/maintains  product  knowledge  and  sales  skills, 

j 5.  Our  recruiters  can  perform,  and  our  station  commanders  can  demonstrate,  the 
| five  critical  recruiting  tasks  (prospecting,  sales  presentation,  processing,  DEP/DTP 
j sustainment,  and  follow-up). 

j 6.  We  have,  and  regularly  use,  a system  to  report  sales  activity. 

I 7.  Our  recruiters  know  how  they  are  being  measured  in  areas  other  than  production  j 
j (i.e.,  APFT,  SDT,  etc.). 

j 8.  Our  station  commanders  conduct  regular  in-field  coaching  sessions  on  an 
i individual  basis. 

| 9.  CLTs  have  a program  for  developing  and  maintaining  station  commanders’  skills, 

j 10.  Our  incentive  programs  reward  success,  not  poor  performance, 
i 11.  We  keep  our  field  force  informed  as  programs,  eligibility  criteria  and  market 
| conditions  change. 

| 12.  Our  recruiters  regularly  provide  feedback  about  their  market  environments, 
j 13.  Army  programs  and  benefits  are  being  presented  in  a positive,  up-beat  manner 
j by  our  field  force. 

j 14.  We  know  why  we  lose  prospects  and  adjust  accordingly. 

I 15.  Our  field  force  follows  up  on  leads/prospects  who  should  be  processing  for  the 
j Army  but  aren’t. 

j 16.  Our  field  force  effectively  identifies  and  develops  local  centers  of  influence  who 
j provide  productive  leads. 

j 17.  We  have  an  effective  performance  improvement  program, 
j 18.  We  involve  families  in  our  plans  and  activities, 
j 1 9.  Our  sales  force  manages  its  time  effectively. 

| 20.  Each  of  our  recruiters  knows  how  to  use  ARADS/JOINS  properly, 
j 21.  We  receive  and  use  constructive  criticism  from  prospects,  family  members,  COIs  j 
| and  others. 

j 22.  Our  programs  are  seldom  a negative  factor  with  prospects. 

| 23.  We  experience  few  complaints  from  prospects  and  other  outside  customers, 
i 24.  We  experience  low  competitive  pressure, 
j 25.  We  understand  and  effectively  use  the  Volume  II  report. 

i J 
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A team 
success 


story 


by  Warren  Nielsen 
USAREC  Quality  Coordinator 


What  do  the  members  of  the  US 
Supreme  Court,  the  starting  five  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  basketball  team,  a tank 
crew,  a successful  recruiting  station,  and 
the  Twelve  Apostles  have  in  common? 

Each: 


• is  comprised  of  team  members, 

• shares  common  goals  with  the  other  team 
members, 

• comes  from  various  backgrounds, 

• faces  an  ambiguous  situation  in  which  val- 
ues may  conflict, 

• must  choose  from  among  various  ways  to 
achieve  the  same  goals, 


• performs  a complex  task  requiring  a high 
degree  of  interdependence  and  cooperation 
among  the  group  members,  and 

• needs  the  highest  level  of  performance  for 
the  team  to  achieve  its  stated  goals. 

As  organizations  become  more  involved  in  the 
quality  movement,  they  discover  the  benefits  of 
having  people  at  all  levels  work  together  in 
teams.  TEAMING  involves  bringing  together 
groups  of  people,  pooling  their  skills,  talents, 
and  knowledge  to  improve  work  processes  and 
productivity. 


One  successful  USAREC  teaming  effort 
looked  at  the  Recruiter  Zone  Analysis  process. 
The  team  was  comprised  of  all  levels  of  the  com- 
mand, who  reviewed  all  aspects  of  the  zoning 
process  with  commitment  and  energy.  Through 


hard  work,  perseverance,  and  mutual  trust,  the 
team’s  13  recommendations  for  improvement 
were  approved  by  the  command’s  Strategic 
Quality  Council.  Their  recommendations  follow: 

Empower  recruiting  brigades  to  validate  zone 
analysis. 

Provide  facilities  training  course. 

Review  requirement  for  OOE  marketing  exper- 
tise at  brigade. 

Qualify  brigade  marketing  officers. 

Provide  marketing  course  for  all  levels. 
Establish  a task  force  to  review  market  tasks 
below  brigade. 

Develop  a menu  for  automated  update  of  ZIP 
Codes. 

Increase  data  field  of  CIMS  for  mailing  ad- 
dresses. 

Provide  compatible,  functional  software  and 
hardware. 

Research  moving  ZIPs/related  fields  during 
rollovers. 

Develop  automated  procedure  for  downloading 
reports. 

Ensure  automation  focuses  on  market  needs. 
Change  time  requirements  (needed  versus  man- 
datory). 

Quality  improvement  is  hard  work  and  takes 
patience.  The  synergy  that  comes  from  people 
working  together  productively  on  an  important 
project  is  usually  enough  to  sustain  enthusiasm 
and  support,  even  in  tough  times.  Approval  of 
these  goals  proved  that,  besides  pooling  skills 
and  understanding,  teams  have  another  distinct 
advantage  over  solo  efforts:  the  mutual  support 
that  arises  between  team  members. 

As  a spirit  of  teamwork  pervades  the  com- 
mand, soldiers  and  civilians  everywhere  will 
begin  working  together  towards  quality  — no 
barriers,  no  factions,  “all  one  team”  moving  to- 
gether in  the  same  direction.  © 


Teamwork  — “There  is  no  limit  to  what  can 
be  accomplished  if  it  doesn’t  matter  who  gets 
the  credit.” 
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The  Way  I See  It 


All  “ The  Way  I See  It  ” forms  received  by  the  USAREC  Chief  of  Staff  are  handled  promptly.  Those  that  are 
signed  and  include  a phone  number  will  receive  a phone  call  within  48  hours  of  receipt.  Those  with  addresses 
will  receive  a written  response  approximately  3 weeks  from  receipt. 


A recruiter  writes: 

As  a field  recruiter,  many  of  us  selected  by 
DA  often  wonder  just  where  we  fit  in  the  big  pic- 
ture. 

A conclusion  can  be  drawn  by  simply  compar- 
ing our  line  of  work  with  the  Army’s  basic  fight- 
ing doctrine. 

Obviously,  leaders  at  different  levels  must  ac- 
complish different  tasks.  However,  there  are 
three  basic  tasks,  three  basic  actions  that  occur 
in  order  to  win:  concentrating,  directing,  and 
fighting. 

■ Generals:  The  commanding  general  and 
the  deputy  commanding  general 

They  are  obviously  responsible  for  putting 
together  a winning  combination  of  forces, 
insuring  that  the  many  support  systems 
work.  Their  job  also  entails  providing  the 
ammunition,  i.e.,  saleable,  competitive 
programs  and  incentives. 

We  must  also  depend  on  them  to  provide 
competent  reinforcement  when  our  force 
is  depleted  through  normal  attrition  and 
battlefield  casualty. 

■ Colonels:  The  brigade  and  battalion 
commanders 

Colonels  and  lieutenant  colonels  with  the 
help  of  senior  noncommissioned  officers, 
command  sergeants  major  and  sergeants 
major  direct  and  control  our  fight  to  win. 

They  are  responsible  for  coordinating  and 
positioning  the  firepower  making  neces- 
sary adjustments  adapting  to  the 
geographic,  demographic  and 
psychographic  battlefield. 

■ Captains: 

Captains,  along  with  the  technical  exper- 
tise and  professional  insight  of  the  com- 


pany first  sergeant,  insure  that  soldiers 
move  about  the  geographic,  demographic, 
and  psychographic  battlefield  armed  with 
professional  competence,  unreproachable 
bearing  and  teamwork. 

At  the  cutting  edge  is  the  recruiter  who  sells 
the  Army  story.  They  are  confident  that  in  our 
highly  competitive  society,  the  Army  is  a viable 
means  to  enhance  one’s  marketability.  The 
recruiter  armed  to  the  hilt  with  knowledge  of 
Army  programs  and  incentives  sets  out  to  lo- 
cate and  capture  America’s  finest. 

From  our  individual  fighting  positions  (our 
recruiting  station  desks)  we  blueprint  our  at- 
tack. Our  objective:  the  elusive  grad  alpha. 

When  we  are  unable  to  pinpoint  its 
whereabouts  utilizing  wire  communication,  we 
mount  government  personnel  carriers  and  set 
out  on  a movement  to  contact  (area  canvass, 
face  to  face).  Upon  reaching  our  geographic  bat- 
tle zone  we  dismount  and  conduct  a recon  by 
fire. 

Our  orders  are  simple,  tell  everyone  we  see 
that  looks  like  our  objective  the  Army  story. 

Our  mission  is  to  close  in  and  capture  (estab- 
lish rapport,  determine  needs  and  interest, 
present  features  and  benefits,  close  and  handle 
objections,  determine  qualifications). 

Is  it  a high  stress  and  heavy  pressured  en- 
vironment? You  bet.  What  battlefield  isn’t? 

To  facilitate  the  development  of  teams  in  this 
business  that  are  high  skill,  high  will  and  high 
teamwork  the  Army  has  selected  the  very  best 
from  each  military  occupational  skill  — you! 

Winning  is  the  only  acceptable  outcome.  Win- 
ning requires  a winning  attitude. 

MSG  Charles  R.  Watkins, 

Master  Trainer, 

Harrisburg  Battalion 
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The  Way  I See  It 


Vision  implies  change.  Change  is  upon  us. 
We  are  better  off  to  participate  in  change  and  to 
help  shape  it  than  to  be  dragged  along  by  change. 
You  can  help  shape  the  future  and  make  it  better. 
You  know  your  job  better  than  anyone.  What  are 
your  ideas  for  improving  operations?  Share  them 
on  the  space  below  and  mail  this  according  to  the 
instructions  on  the  back  of  this  form,  postage  free. 


Please  be  as  detailed  as  possible  when  citing 
examples  for  improvement.  Recruiters,  support 
staff,  and  family  members  are  encouraged  to  use 
this  space  to  voice  ideas  and  concerns.  If  you 
desire  a direct  response  to  your  comments  or 
suggestions,  please  include  your  name  and 
address.  Names  are  not  required. 


Teamwork:  Working  together  as  a team,  we 
can  accomplish  more  than  working  as  individuals. 
Share  your  vision  for  the  future  of  the  U.S.  Army 


Recruiting  Command.  All  forms  are  mailed  to  and 
received  directly  by  the  USAREC  Chief  of  Staff, 
Fort  Knox,  Ky. 


HQ  USAREC  Fm  1825, 1 Jan  91 
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Joint  recruiting? 


— Suggestions  for  all  services 
working  together  on  recruiting 


by  COL  Richard  Teters 

Director  of  Resource  Management 
and  Logistics 


Over  the  years,  recommendations 
arise  that  tout  the  efficiencies  of  combining 
all  the  recruiting  services.  For  the  most 
part  the  idea  is  good,  but  the  wisdom  of 
doing  so  is  very  questionable.  The  problem 
is  two-fold.  The  esprit  de  corps  of  each  ser- 
vice is  unique  and  must  be  delivered  to  the 
potential  volunteer  in  its  unvarnished  form. 
The  all-volunteer  Armed  Forces  is  in  reality 
an  all-recruited  force.  This  requires  an  or- 
chestrated, friendly  competition  to  keep  the 
recruiters  and  their  leaders  intensely  fo- 
cused and  aggressive  in  the  market  place.  A 
joint  recruiting  force  will  not  allow  these 
factors  to  exist,  and  the  success  we  have  en- 
joyed over  the  past  21  years  could  well  be  in 
jeopardy. 


Recruiting  for  the  Army  requires  a focus  on 
the  potential  soldier,  his  or  her  needs  and  de- 
sires, and  a robust  understanding  of  the  entire 


Army  by  the  recruiter.  To  understand  all  of  the 
service  opportunities  as  compared  to  individual 
needs  and  interests  is  asking  too  much  of  our 
great  noncommissioned  officers.  Our  recruiters 
are  soldiers  first.  By  nature  and  training  they 
are  aggressive,  focused,  and  competitive.  Their 
ability  to  tackle  a very  complex,  and  often  disap- 
pointing, series  of  tasks  each  day  is  based  upon 
their  attitude.  That  attitude  emanates  from  the 
professional  and  friendly,  yet  aggressive,  compe- 
tition with  the  other  service  recruiters.  Winning 
is  important  to  soldiers.  The  current  separation 
of  service  recruiting  capitalizes  on  this  need. 

There  are,  however,  several  ways  in  which  all 
services  can  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  sup- 
port aspects  of  recruiting.  To  explore  the  possi- 
bilities, without  compromising  the  competitive 
edge,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  has 
formed  a Joint  Recruiting  Support  Study  Group 
(JRSSG),  led  by  Dr.  Steven  Sellman,  DOD  Direc- 
tor of  Accession  Policy,  to  determine  what  can 
be  accomplished  more  efficiently  when  per- 
formed jointly.  The  JRSSG  meets  monthly  to  re- 
port on  the  progress  of  six  working  groups.  The 
working  groups  have  full  tasking  authority  to 
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achieve  their  missions.  The  topics  to  be  studied 
and  recommendations  made  are: 

■ Facilities,  supplies,  and  equipment. 

■ Vehicle  support. 

■ Automation  and  telecommunications  (data, 

video,  and  voice). 

■ Market  research. 

■ Advertising. 

■ Quality  of  life. 

USAREC  has  the  lead  in  the  automation 
arena.  The  Army  is  recognized  as  the  lead  ser- 
vice in  automation  of  the  recruiting  process. 

This  recognition  is  a direct  result  of  our  efforts 
and  success  in  the  early  development  of  the  Re- 
cruiter 2000  initia- 
tive, which  was  se- 
lected as  a standard 
DoD  system  in  Sep- 
tember 1994. 

We  feel  very  com- 
fortable in  our  role  in 
the  facilities,  supplies, 
equipment,  and  vehic- 
ular support  areas.  A 
major  effort  is  under- 
way in  USAREC  to 
change  our  support 
systems  from  the  clas- 
sic unit  distribution 
system  to  one  that  re- 
sponds directly  to  the 
end  user  of  the 
resource.  We  refer  to  this  method  as  “mission- 
focused  resourcing.”  Timely  delivery  of  needed 
resources  will  not  only  improve  our  recruiters’ 
abilities  to  work  their  areas  aggressively,  but 
will  increase  the  likelihood  of  reducing  our  sup- 
plies and  materials  down  to  only  that  which  is 
needed.  Materials  and  equipment  sitting  in  sup- 
ply rooms  and  closets,  all  of  which  cost  money  to 
purchase,  transport,  and  store,  are  expected  to 
be  relegated  to  memories  of  bygone  days. 

The  Air  Force  has  the  lead  in  quality  of  life. 
We  look  forward  to  the  impact  that  the  Air 
Force  brings  to  this  arena.  Over  the  past  three 
years,  USAREC  has  made  significant  invest- 
ments of  money,  personnel,  and  time  to  improve 


the  quality  of  life  support  systems  for  our  re- 
cruiters and  their  families.  However,  there  are 
major  roadblocks  to  fully  supporting  all  our 
soldiers.  These  roadblocks  are  at  the  DoD  and 
Congressional  levels.  A concerted  effort  by  all 
services  may  finally  break  the  logjam.  The  Air 
Force  has  a good  track  record  in  this  area  and 
their  success  will  benefit  all  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  their  families. 

Although  we  consider  market  research  and  ad- 
vertising as  operational  elements  of  the  actual 
recruiting  process  — they  are  part  and  parcel  of 
our  winning  strategy  over  the  other  services  for 
the  best  possible  soldiers  — we  realize  that 
there  are  general  trends  and  attitudes  that  are 
better  for  us  when  ad- 
dressed from  “the  Armed 
Forces”  collective  point 
of  view  or  approach. 

Often,  the  discussion 
of  jointness  conjures  up 
visions  of  a centralized, 
monolithic,  DoD-run 
organization.  Depending 
on  your  point  of  view,  it 
can  be  oppressive  or  be- 
nevolent. If  you  are  in 
the  monolith,  you’re 
viewed  as  benevolent.  In 
this  venture,  the  concept 
of  a central  support  orga- 
nization has  been  ruled 
out.  The  task  is  to  look 
for  the  function,  regardless  of  how  small,  that 
can  be  done  best  by  one  service.  This  philosophy 
essentially  says  that  if  one  service  does  some- 
thing well,  the  rest  will  “hire”  that  service  to  do 
it  for  them  too. 

USAREC  is  very  anxious  to  see  the  results. 

We  believe  we  can  provide  great,  effective,  and 
efficient  service  to  the  others  in  multiple  sup- 
port areas.  We  also  know  that  other  services  do 
things  very  well  that  we  can  benefit  from.  We 
believe  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a significant 
change  in  how  the  recruiting  services  support 
the  recruiters  in  their  pursuit  of  great  Ameri- 
cans to  defend  our  great  country.  USAREC  is  on 
the  team  and  playing  every  play. 
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Extra  effort 
recruiting 
pays  off  for 
new 

recruiter  in 
Atlanta 

Story  and  photos  by  Mark  A . 
Schulz,  Atlanta  Battalion  A&PA 

■ A young  black  soldier  walks 
into  a high  school  within  a 
month  after  returning  from 
recruiting  school. 

He  is  anxious  and  concerned 
because  almost  all  the  faces  are 
white,  and  he  recalls  the  very 
expensive  houses  as  he  drove 
through  the  northside  neighbor- 
hood. He  thinks  that  maybe 
when  he  talks  to  the  faculty 
and  they  realize  that  if  he 
shows  them  that  he  is  here  to 
help  the  students,  maybe  they 


will  accept  him. 

But  how  do  recruiters  do  this? 

These  thoughts  passed 
through  the  head  of  SSG  Lester 
Goins  as  he  began  his  recruit- 
ing with  the  Peachtree  Recruit- 
ing Station  in  downtown 
Atlanta.  Goins  had  been  given 
Riverwood  High  School  after 
his  six  weeks  of  recruiting  train- 
ing. He  had  been  a truck  driver 
at  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  and  in  Ger- 
many. 

His  years  in  Germany  ul- 
timately provided  part  of  the 
answer.  Goins  had  played  foot- 
ball while  in  Germany  and  en- 
joyed the  sport. 

After  talking  to  numerous 
faculty  members  and  introduc- 
ing himself,  Goins  talked  to  Bill 
Hoskyn,  athletic  director  at 
Riverwood.  It  turns  out  that 
Hoskyn  is  a retired  Secret  Ser- 
vice agent  and  had  a sym- 
pathetic ear  for  Goins. 

But  Goins  had  to  prove  his 
commitment. 

And  he  did. 


Beginning  the  first  week  of 
August,  Goins  spent  a week  at 
football  camp  at  Georgia  South- 
western in  Americus.  He  was  al- 
ready reading  football  books  in 
preparation  for  the  85-question 
exam  upon  his  return. 

Goins  passed  the  exam  and 
felt  good  about  it  since  there  is 
about  a 40  percent  pass  rate 
the  first  time.  All  that 
remained  for  his  certification  by 
the  Fulton  County  Schools  was 
attendance  at  a rules  meeting 
at  Stone  Mountain  High  School. 

Now  the  work  began. 

Goins  spent  five  days  a week, 
from  3:30  to  6:30  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Friday,  at  Riverwood 
teaching  and  training  along 
with  six  other  coaches. 

Goins  thanks  other  members 
of  Peachtree  Recruiting  Station 
and  Atlanta  Company  for  their 
support.  “I  was  lucky  I didn’t 
‘roll  a doughnut’  and  it  is  tough 
when  you  work  the  long  recruit- 
ing hours  plus  coaching,”  said 
Goins.  “We  also  worked  every 
Saturday  reviewing  game  film 
and  doing  stats  on  every  play.” 
He  explained  that  a video  is 
made  of  the  whole  game  and  it 
is  reviewed  and  the  statistician 
keeps  account  of  all  the  plays  so 
the  coaches  can  do  their  review. 

Even  with  a 4 and  6 record, 
Goins  is  proud  of  the  team,  be- 
cause that  is  the  best  record  at 
Riverwood  in  about  seven  years. 

Football  season  ended  Nov.  9 
for  Goins,  but  his  successes 
aren’t  over.  He  recruited  the 
first  soldier  from  Riverwood  in 
two  years  and  plans  to  be  on 
the  field  for  the  students’  sake 
next  year. 

“I  was  intimidated  by  the 
school,  but  I made  good  on  my 
commitment  and  service  to  stu- 
dents and  they  were  receptive.” 
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Privates  Teri  Cline  (in  BDUs)  and  Rebecca  Farris  receive  some  insights  from  BG  Patricia  Hickerson  following  their 
promotion  ceremony. 


Deputy 
Commander 
visits  Salt 
Lake  City 

Story  and  photos  by  William  A . 
Morris,  Salt  Lake  City  Recruiting 
Battalion  A&PA 

■ Brigadier  General  Patricia  P. 
Hickerson,  Deputy  Command- 
ing General  (West),  U.S.  Army 
Recruiting  Command  arrived  in 
Salt  Lake  City  just  ahead  of 
one  of  winter’s  worst  storms  on 
her  initial  visit  to  this  bat- 
talion. Fortunately,  Phoenix 
Recruiting  Battalion  was  the 
next  stop  for  Hickerson  and 
CSM  Ernest  H.  Hickle, 
USAREC  Command  Sergeant 
Major,  so  on-the-ground  time 
was  very  limited. 

While  in  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Battalion,  BG  Hickerson  visited 


three  Army  recruiting  stations, 
presented  certificates  of  promo- 
tion to  several  members  of  the 
Delayed  Entry  Program  and 
visited  with  the  battalion  com- 
mander and  his  staff,  company 
and  station  commanders,  and 
several  field  recruiters. 

A highlight  of  her  visit  was  a 
speech  to  students  from 
Brighton  High  School  who 
quizzed  the  deputy  commander 
on  subjects  ranging  from,  “were 
you  ever  discriminated  against 
because  you  are  a woman?”  to 
“what  opportunities  are  avail- 
able to  women  in  the  US 
Army?”  Hickerson  used  her 
own  life  as  a personal  example 
for  the  students  telling  them 
she  had  no  intention  of  joining 
any  military  service  when  she 
was  in  high  school  or  college 
but  found  it  to  be  an  excellent 
self-development  option  follow- 
ing graduate  school. 

Assisted  by  Hickle  and  LTC 
Mark  W.  Hays,  Salt  Lake  City 


Battalion  commander,  she 
fielded  questions  concerning 
the  full  spectrum  of  Army  life. 

The  journey  to  Salt  Lake  City 
International  Airport  wasn’t 
without  some  stressful  mo- 
ments as  new  snow  was  falling 
and  cars  were  off  the  roadway 
at  many  locations.  However, 
her  flight  was  on  time  and  it 
was  off  to  the  warmer  climes  of 
Arizona  for  the  remainder  of 
this  field  trip. 


Aaron  Johnston,  a member  of  the 
Delayed  Entry  Program,  is  congratulated 
by  BG  Hickerson  following  his  promo- 
tion to  PV2. 
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Rollin  E.  Riffle  before  losing  122  pounds 
in  order  to  qualify  for  the  DEP.  (Courtesy 
photo) 


Shaping  up 
to  ship  out 

by  Peggy  Holland,  Oklahoma 
City  Battalion  A&PA 

■ It  has  been  an  experience  he 
will  never  forget.  Albeit  one 
that  is  helping  him  “be  all  he 
can  be.” 

Rollin  E.  Riffle  was  a big  guy. 
At  286  pounds,  he  was  bigger 
than  he  wanted  to  be.  He  didn’t 
have  a thyroid  disorder;  he’d 
just  always  been  able  to  eat 
what  he  wanted  when  he 
wanted. 

Riffle  pointed  out  that  his 
dietary  habits  didn’t  include 
sweets  or  an  excessive  amount 
of  junk  food.  “I  really  did  eat 
foods  that  could  be  considered 
good  for  you;  I just  ate  too 
much,”  said  Riffle. 

When  Riffle’s  father,  Rollin 
C.  Riffle  Jr.,  was  diagnosed 
with  health  problems  and  ad- 
vised to  lose  weight,  the  father 
and  son  formed  a weight-loss 
partnership  that  put  the  two 
men  on  an  ambitious  journey. 

It  was  after  the  Christmas 


holidays  — a time  that  many  of 
us  make  resolutions  we  hope 
will  change  our  lives  for  the  bet- 
ter — that  the  younger  Riffle 
began  to  seriously  contemplate 
his  future.  With  several  years 
of  college  behind  him  and  sad- 
dled with  nearly  $15,000  of  stu- 
dent loan  debt,  his  father 
suggested  his  son  look  at 
military  service.  It  was  his 
father’s  understanding  that  the 
Army  may  repay  student  loan 
debt. 

“Rollin  told  us  he  was  a 1991 
graduate  of  Tecumseh  High 
School.  Coincidentally,  one  of 
his  classmates  who  now  served 
in  the  Army  happened  to  be 
home  on  leave  and  was  visiting 
in  the  station.  I told  Rollin  to 
come  on  down  and  visit,”  said 
Rollin’s  recruiter,  SSG  Timothy 
Morrison. 

Rollin  was  impressed  with 
the  metamorphosis  of  his 
friend.  He  realized  the  Army 
could  help  him  shape  his  fu- 
ture, but  that  he  would  first 
have  to  get  into  shape. 

After  the  visit,  Morrison  gave 
Rollin  an  initial  screening  and 
told  him  to  check  back  when  he 
weis  within  weight  standards. 

Rollin  enrolled  himself  and 
his  dad  at  the  YMCA.  There, 
they  began  their  weight-control 
and  physical-fitness  program. 

Their  exercise  began  with 
something  sis  simple  as  shoot- 
ing baskets  in  the  gymnasium 
— a game  we  know  as  “horse.” 
“It  was  fun  and  it  got  us 
moving,”  said  Rollin. 

SSG  Stephen  Bender,  one  of 
the  recruiters  at  the  Shawnee 
station,  was  a tremendous  en- 
courager.  “When  I would  check 
in  at  the  station,  the  sergeant 
would  ask  about  my  progress. 
Often,  he  would  show  me  a bet- 
ter way  to  do  an  exercise.  He 


showed  genuine  interest  in  me,” 
said  Rollin. 

The  senior  Riffle  has  lost 
about  80  pounds,  and  his  son 
had  lost  97  pounds  when  he 
signed  up  in  delayed  entry. 

When  Rollin  reports  for  basic 
at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  he  will  be 
weighing  122  pounds  lighter 
than  when  he  weis  at  his  maxi- 
mum weight. 

Rollin  signed  on  for  a three- 
year  enlistment  as  an  armor 
crewman.  He  qualified  for  the 
Army’s  program  that  will  repay 
his  entire  student  loan. 


Rollin  continues  to  mind  his  physical 
fitness  after  his  dieting  success.  (Photo 
by  Peggy  Holland.) 
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Life  Signs 


Safety  in  the  office 
makes  sense 


by  AnnMarie  Claycamp,  US  All  EC  Safety  Office 


Workplace  injuries  occur  and  are  costing 
the  Army  millions  of  dollars  each  year. 
Recognizing  potential  hazards  and  correcting 
them  immediately  will  prevent  unnecessary  ac- 
cidents and  ensure  the  safety  of  employees. 

■ Protect  yourself  and  keep  others  safe  by 
“thinking  safety.”  Keep  your  work  area 
clean  - wipe  up  spills  right  away,  and  pick 
up  anything  that  could  cause  a slip,  trip  or 
fall.  Keep  all  four  legs  of  your  chair  on  the 
floor  - tilting  back  in  a chair  often  results 
in  over-balancing  and  a fall.  Electrical  and 
telephone  cords  lying  across  the  floor  are 
hazardous  and  guarantee  a fall. 

■ Use  caution  when  operating  coffee  pots 
and  microwaves.  Turn  off  appliances  when 
not  in  use.  Properly  store  and  dispose  of  all 
materials  that  may  be 
fire  hazards,  including 
cleaning  fluids,  photo- 
copier inks  and  oily  or 
solvent-soaked  rags. 

■ Back  injuries  can  be 

avoided  if  you  lift  and  carry 
boxes  and  objects  properly 
and  safely.  Squat  down  and 
grasp  the  object  firmly,  lift 
with  your  legs  and  don’t 
twist  your  body. 

■ Do  not  overload  filing 
cabinets,  close  one  drawer 
before  opening  another,  and 
never  leave  drawers  open 
when  not  occupied.  A filing 
cabinet  will  tip  over,  fall 
and  cause 
serious  injury 
to  you. 


If  an  accident  does  occur,  stay  calm,  get  proper 
medical  treatment  and  report  all  accidents  and  in- 
juries to  your  supervisor  - no  matter  how  minor 
they  may  seem. 

The  Civilian  Resource  Conservation  Program 
(CRCP)  establishes  policies  and  procedures  and  as- 
signs responsibilities  for  the  conduct  of  the  Recruit- 
ing Command’s  2 percent  Civilian  Injury  and 
Illness  Reduction  Goal  Program  for  FY95. 

The  cost  for  compensation  claims  and  continua- 
tion of  pay  from  civilian  job-related  injuries  and  ill- 
ness exceeds  $160  million  per  year  Army  wide. 
Leaders  play  an  essential  role  in  reducing 
workplace  injuries  and  illnesses  and  controlling 
the  resulting  costs. 

Military  and  civilian  employees  who  have  ex- 
perienced a work  related  injury  or  illness  are 
provided  full  medical  care  as  outlined  in  AR  40-5. 

All  accidents  should  be  inves- 
tigated, fully  documented, 
and  accurately  reported.  All 
required  compensation  claim 
forms  are  to  be  submitted  in 
a timely  manner. 

Workplace  injuries  and  illnesses 
can  be  reduced.  We  must  work 

together  to  prevent  un- 
necessary happenings  and 
give  quality  care  to 
all  injured  and  ill 

employees 
to  speed 
their 
return  to 
work. 
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New  Recruit 
Survey  1994 

The  annual  census  of  the  Army’s 
new  recruits  has  been  completed.  The 
census,  known  better  as  the  New  re- 
cruit Survey  (NRS),  measures  attitudes 
and  the  perceived  values  of  Army  pro- 
grams before  applicants  develop  strong 
opinions  about  Army  life.  The  survey 
captures  this  information  close  to  the 
decision  point.  The  NRS  is  adminis- 
tered as  part  of  the  Military  Entrance 
Processing  Service  (MOPS)  in-pro- 
cessing to  all  who  enlist  into  the  De- 
layed entry  Program. 

The  objective  of  this  survey  is  to 
identify  the  dominant  factors  that  influ- 
ence the  enlistment  decision.  The  fac- 
tors that  are  examined  include: 
enlistment  propensity,  motivation  for 
enlistment,  key  influences,  impact  of 
Army  marketing,  and  the  role  of  the 
recruiter. 

Enlistment  propensity 

The  FY  94  NRS  indicates  a tougher 
recruiting  environment.  Prospect  initi- 
ation continues  to  be  the  primary 
method  of  contact  with  an  Army  re- 
cruiter. However,  the  three-year  trend 
continues  to  show  a steady  decline  in 
this  method.  Recruiter  initiation  con- 
tinues a three-year  increase  with  the 
difference  in  the  two  approaches  rap- 
idly becoming  statistically  insignifi- 
cant. This  closure  between  the 
approaches  predicts  a continuing  prob- 
lem with  market  propensity.  (Seeslides 
land  2.) 

Motivation  for  enlistment 

Money  for  college  and  skill  training 
are  still  the  two  primary  reasons  for 
enlistment.  Seventy  percent  of  new  re- 
cruits expect  to  obtain  a college  degree. 
Less  than  one  out  of  five  new  recruits 
join  the  Army  because  of  patriotism  or 
the  challenge  (prove  they  can  make  it). 
Motivations  for  enlistment  mirror  the 
advertising  message.  (See  slides  3 and 

4.) 


Slide  3 


Percentage 


New  Recruit  Initiated  Recruiter  Initiated  With  a Friend  Other 


Slide  1 
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Recruiter  Initiated 
With  a Friend 
Other 
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Key  influencers 

Parents  are  the  most  supportive  in- 
fluencers in  the  decision  to  join  the 
Army  and  friends  are  the  least  support- 
ive influencers.  Friends  are  more  than 
twice  as  likely  to  be  opposed  to  the  new 
recruits’  enlistment  than  to  support  it. 
Among  parents,  mothers  are  dominant. 
Mothers,  not  fathers,  are  listed  among 
those  influencers  that  are  both  positive 
and  negative  toward  enlistment.  (See 
slide  5.) 

Impact  of  marketing 

Slides  6 and  7 show  recall  of  all 
Army  ad  types  are  up  in  1994.  Televi- 
sion advertisement  has  the  highest  re- 
call percentage  (72  percent  of  new 
recruits  remember  seeing  an  Army  re- 
cruiting ad  on  TV)  among  the  media  of 
television,  radio,  magazine,  and  mail. 

Summary 

The  NRS  shows  that  the  personal 
interest  of  a recruiter  is  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  a new  recruit’s  deci- 
sion to  seriously  consider  joining  the 
Army.  Recruiters  are  the  prospect’s 
most  important  source  of  information 
in  deciding  to  enlist.  Telecommunica- 
tions is  by  far  and  away  the  dominant 
medium  for  communicating  between 
prospects  and  recruiters,  recruiters  are 
working  harder  than  ever  before,  the 
decline  in  walk-in  traffic  demands  ag- 
gressive and  effective  prospecting  by 
recruiters.  All  of  us  in  USAREC  need 
to  continuously  examine  the  recruiting 
process  to  ensure  the  process  is  the 
most  efficient  and  effective  it  can  be. 


Percentage 


Money  for  College 
Skill  Training 
Prove  to  Myself 
Service  to  Country 
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Clarification  of  FY  95  Selected  Reserve 
Incentive  Program  (SRIP/SLRP) 


I The  purpose  of  RECUSAR 
message  number  94-081,  dated  2 
Dec.  94,  Subject:  Clarification  of 
FY  95  Selected  Reserve  Incentive 
Program  (SRIP/SLRP)  is  to  clarify 
which  military  occupational 
specialties  are  authorized  a cash 
bonus  and  SLRP  at  either  the 
$10,000  or  $20,000  level. 
Recruiters  should  continue  to  sell 
the  Army  Reserve  and  allow 
guidance  counselors  to  sell  SRIP 
as  needed. 

Student  Loan 
Repayment  Program 

The  $10,000  SLRP  will  only 
be  offered  to  those  individuals 
who  enlist  or  reenlist  in  a unit 
that  offers  a critical  skills 
bonus  that  appears  on  the 
HQDA  Critical  Skill  List.  Ap- 
plicant must  meet  all  require- 
ments of  AR  135-7  to  be 
eligible  for  SLRP.  The  $20,000 
SLRP  will  be  based  on  the 
HQDA  Critical  Skill  List  (see 
list  below). 

USAR  FY  95  Selected 
Reserve  Incentive  Program 
(SRIP)  was  effective  1 October 
1994. 


Eligible  Skills  for  Enlistment 
Bonus/Enlistment  SLRP 

($10,000)  — 1 2B,  12C,  35E, 
43E,  46R,  51T,  57F,  63D,  63T, 
63W,  63 Y,  76J,  88H,  88K, 

88L,  91  A,  91 M,  91 R,  97E,  91 E 
with  ASI  N5  only 


Eligible  Skills  for  Army 
Civilian  Acquired  Skills 
Program  (ACASP)  NPS  Enlist- 
ment 

($5,000)/Enlistment  SLRP 
($20,000)  authorized  for  NPS 
only  — 91 CC 

Eligible  Skills  for  Enlistment 
Bonus/Enlistment  SLRP 

($20,000)  35N,  88U,  91 C, 
98G 

Eligible  Skills  for  SLRP 
($20,000)  NPS  enlistment 
only.  No  cash  bonus 
authorized. 

63G,  91 F,  91V,  92 Y,  93P 

Eligible  Skills  for  Prior  Service 
Enlistment  Bonus/PS  SLRP 
31 F,  44B,  51T,  62J,  63J, 

63T,  91 C,  91 D,  91 E with  ASI 
N5  only 


The  Prior  Service  Enlistment 
Bonus  (PSEB)  will  not  be  of- 
fered to  individuals  unless  they 
meet  all  requirements  in  refer- 
ence 2B  and  are  projected  to  oc- 
cupy (valid  vacancy  on  request) 
a specialty  in  which  they  suc- 
cessfully served  while  on  active 
duty  and  were  MOS  qualified 
at  the  appropriate  skill  level. 

Listed  above  are  the  MOSs 
that  qualify  for  the  PSEB. 

Prior  service  applicants  enlist- 
ing for  Will  Train,  PST,  STARR 
and  the  Drill  Sergeant  Pro- 
gram will  not  be  authorized  to 
receive  incentives  under  the 
PSEB  Program. 

Prior  Service  Student  Loan 


Repayment  will  only  be  offered 
to  those  prior  service  ap- 
plicants who  are  MOS  qualified 
for  an  MOS  listed  above 
authorizing  the  prior  service 
SLRP  and  enlist  for  a mini- 
mum of  three  years.  Exception 
is  for  prior  service  applicants 
enlisting  under  the  drill  ser- 
geant program  LAW  AR  135-7, 
para  1-21,  in  Reserve  Update 
23. 

REQUEST  is  the  authority 
for  a unit  to  receive  a bonus.  If 
REQUEST  does  not  register 
the  vacancy  as  bonus  eligible,  a 
bonus  cannot  be  paid.  The 
HQDA  Critical  Skill  List  is  the 
authority  for  an  MOS  bonus. 
The  US  Army  Reserve  Com- 
mand (USARC)  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  load  and  update  the 
REQUEST  system  for  eligible 
unit  bonus.  REQUEST  is 
verified  weekly.  HQDA  will 
publish  changes  to  the  MOS 
bonus  list  as  needed. 

Guidance  counselors  are 
reminded  that  while  some  ap- 
plicants are  authorized  to  be 
enlisted  as  Glossary  Non-prior 
Service  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  2-2,  Army  Regula- 
tion 601-210,  14  Feb  91, 
Regular  Army  and  Army 
Reserve  Enlistment  Program, 
this  will  not  necessarily  entitle 
them  to  SRIP. 


Any  questions  concerning 
information  in  this  USAR 
News  article  should  be 
directed  to  your  battalion 
USAR  Operations. 
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The  Test 


1.  Recruiters  will  implement  the  school  recruiting  program 

by • 

A.  visiting  each  priority  A school  a minimum  of  once  a month 

B.  obtaining  student  lists 

C.  obtaining  commitments  for  SASVAB  testing  in  assigned 
schools 

D.  filing  the  student  SASVAB  list  with  corresponding  school 
folder 

E.  all  of  the  above 

2.  Recruiters  will,  as  a minimum,  be  prepared  to  present 
and  discuss  which  of  the  following  materials  during  each 
production  review? 

A.  Planning  Guide 

B.  USAREC  Form  200  series  and  prospect  data  record 
(PDR)  file 

C.  Previous  day’s  USAREC  Form  539  (Lead  Refinement 
List) 

D.  Prospecting  and  processing  plan  and  accomplishments 

E.  All  of  the  above 

3.  Which  regulation  covers  domicile-to-duty? 

A.  USAREC  Reg  360-2 

B.  USAREC  Pam  608-3 

C.  USAREC  Reg  56-1 

D.  USAREC  Reg  600-25 

4.  When  probing  for  mines,  you  should  probe  every 

across  a wide  path. 

A.  1 inch,  1 foot 

B.  2 inches,  1 meter 

C.  2 inches,  2 meters 

D.  1 inch,  1 meter 

5.  Which  of  the  following  are  signs  or  symptoms  of 
frostbite? 

A.  Loss  of  sensation  or  numb  feeling  in  any  part  of  the  body 

B.  Blisters 

C.  Pale,  yellowish,  waxy-looking  skin 

D.  All  the  above 

6.  When  reporting  enemy  information  using  a SALUTE 

report,  the  letter  “A”  stands  for . 

A.  area  in  which  enemy  is  located 

B.  amount  of  enemy  equipment 

C.  activity  enemy  is  performing 

D.  armament  of  enemy 

7.  After  administering  first  aid  to  a nerve  agent  casualty, 
you  should  do  what  with  the  used  injectors? 

A.  Push  the  needle  through  one  pocket  flap  of  the 
casualty’s  protective  overgarment 

B.  Break  off  the  needle  and  bury  it 


C.  Place  the  needle  inside  the  pocket  of  the  casualty’s 
protective  overgarment 

D.  Place  the  needle  inside  the  pocket  of  your  protective 
overgarment 

8.  If  an  applicant  has  tested  positive  for  cocaine,  they  are 
eligible  for  a waiver  after  six  months  provided  the  new 
test  is  negative. 

A.  True 

B.  False 

9.  A COI/V1P  card  (USAREC  Form  988)  will  be  filed  in 

Div of  the  PDR  file  system? 

A.  Ill 

B.  IV 

C.  II 

D.  None  of  the  above 

10.  Lead  sources  are  divided  into  two  broad  categories. 

A.  The  school  program  and  employment  program 

B.  Telephone  and  face  to  face 

C.  LRLs  and  LEADS 

D.  The  school  recruiting  program  and  all  other  lead  sources 

11.  A HSSR  female  who  scores  a 39  on  the  SASVAB  must 
be  contacted  within  five  working  days. 

A.  True 

B.  False 

12.  At  the  close  of  the  calendar  year,  planning  guides  will 
be  maintained  for  two  years  in  the  recruiting  station  func- 
tional file  system. 

A.  True 

B.  False 

13.  If  an  extension  is  required,  total  time  in  DEP  will  not  ex- 
ceed: 

A.  270  days 

B.  31 5 days 

C.  365  days 

D.  180  days 

14.  Each  DEP  and  DTP  member  must  sign  USAREC  Form 
before  participating  in  a physical  fitness  program. 

A.  874 

B.  992 

C.  712 

D.  990 


( The  answers  to  this  month’s  Test  can  be 
found  on  the  inside  back  cover.) 
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Salutes 


ALBANY 

SGT  Scott  J.  Forbes 
SSG  Richard  A.  Patrie 
SGT  Derrick  Tellis 

BECKLEY 

SGT  Reginald  Mason 
SGT  Casey  H.  Allen 
SSG  Steven  Compton 

CHICAGO 

SSG  Kevin  Amos 
SGT  Tyrone  M.  Pendarvis 

CLEVELAND 

SSG  Robert  Jenkins 
SSG  Bobby  L.  Brown  Jr. 

COLUMBUS 

SSG  Tony  P.  McDonald 
SFC  Eric  Z.  Dawson 

DALLAS 

SSG  Terry  A.  Ford 
SFC  Toney  H.  Fleary 
SSG  Benigo 
Davilakerkado 
SGT  Steve  W.  Bantin 
SSG  Russell  L.  Smith 
SGT  Philip  J.  McNelis 
SSG  Kenneth  Luberger 
SFC  Heraldo  McFarlane 

DENVER 

SGT  Walter  N.  Ray  Jr. 
SGT  Philip  T.  West 
SSG  Wan  C.  Napper 
SGT  Paul  Durfee 
SSG  Jackie  L.  Boyd 
SSG  Kristine  Kettlewell 

DES  MOINES 

SGT  Dean  Stocked 
SFC  Thomas  L.  Braaten 

HARRISBURG 

SSG  James  S.  Moyer 
SGT  Angela  E.  Dandridge 
SFC  Edward  C.  Wright 
SFC  Joseph  T.  Greene 


Gold  Badges 


HOUSTON 

SSG  Roland  Wilson 
SGT  Eric  Geurkink 
SGT  Jinglebob  Davis 
SSG  Donald  Holden 

INDIANAPOLIS 

SGT  Scott  H.  Hudnall 
SSG  John  R.  Wisehart 
SSG  Pierre  P.  Aurelio 
SSG  Winston  C.  Lyons 
SSG  Whitney  Ross 
SFC  James  L.  Herman 
SGT  Scott  A.  Voorhees 
SSG  Yvonne  T.  Belle 

JACKSONVILLE 

SSG  Anthony  E.  Willie 
SSG  James  K.  McFann 
SGT  Chester  A.  Graham 
SSG  George  Quinonez 
SSG  Rodney  N.  Weibley 
SSG  Marvin  L.  Gardner 
SFC  Christine  Vanbemmel 
SSG  Ronny  K.  Philips 

KANSAS  CITY 

SGT  Donald  Bridenbaker 
SSG  Thomas  Thompson 

MIAMI 

SSG  Jerry  Holman 
SSG  Wilfredo  Castro 
SSG  Ernesto  Gonzalez 
SSG  Roosevelt  McNeal 

MINNEAPOLIS 

SGT  Daniel  R.  School 
SSG  Curtis  L.  Bergeron 
SSG  Paul  H.  Dillman 
SGT  Jeffrey  Sweeney 
SFC  Michael  Maenle 
SGT  Erick  Hoversholm 
SSG  John  P.  Halverson 
SFC  Brian  J.  Drogmiller 


MONTGOMERY 

SGT  Lawrence 
Montgomery 
SFC  Bruce  Smith 
SGT  Matthew  Green 
SGT  Alan  Worstenholm 
SSG  Phillip  M.  Hall 

NASHVILLE 

SSG  Deborah  Owens 
SSG  Mary  T.  Armstrong 
SSG  David  L.  Bennett 

NEW  ORLEANS 

SSG  Juan  Lam  boy 
SGT  Anthony  Matthews 
SGT  Crystal  Dees 
SGT  James  Miguez 
SSG  Todd  Gauthreaux 
SSG  Lysander  Spruell 
SSG  Steven  Sheese 
SSG  Tommy  Holmes 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

SSG  Neldia  S.  Watson 
SSG  Linda  S.  Gibson 
SSG  Thomas  R.  Crosby 
SSG  Daniel  W.  Murphree 
SGT  Patrick  Frankenberg 

PHILADELPHIA 

SSG  Samuel  M.  Ramos 
SSG  Roy  A.  Peters 
SGT  Derrick  K.  Parker 
SSG  Donna  D.  Francis 
SFC  Paul  Horton 

PHOENIX 

SGT  Shannon  J.  Emery 
SGT  Glen  E.  Carroll 
SFC  Barry  Bradsher 
SSG  David  H.  Barrientes 
SSG  Randy  M.  Crawford 
SSG  Manuel  S.  Dallago 
SGT  Peter  L.  Sherwood 

RALEIGH 

SSG  Douglas  Scalf 
SGT  William  Spady 


SAN  ANTONIO 

SSG  Lee  Gross 
SSG  Patricia  Evans 
SSG  Terrance  J.  Merrell 
SSG  Jose  A.  Toro 
SGT  Anthony  Vanpelt 
SSG  Ronald  McIntosh 
SGT  Ronald  Clark 
SSG  Dale  R.  McCuiston 
SSG  Debra  Kessler 
SSG  Carlos  Campos 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

SGT  Steven  M.  Howa 
SSG  Michael  D.  Meldon 
SGT  Clifford  V.  Cook 

SANTA  ANA 

SSG  Scott  Ide 
SSG  Kenneth  J.  Buckey 
SFC  Richard  Underberg 
SSG  David  Barr 

SEATTLE 

SGT  Michael  A.  Mitchell 

ST.  LOUIS 

SSG  Miles  S.  Wilson 
SSG  Tracy  A.  Crawford 
SSG  Kenneth  R.  Cox 
SSG  Orlando  Simmons 
SSG  David  M.  Hudson 

SYRACUSE 

SGT  Kurt  D.  Thomann 
SSG  Donald  S.  Brown 
SFC  Donald  Ernst 

TAMPA 

SSG  Jessie  Bates 
SGT  Eugene  Brown  Jr. 
SSG  Hector  M.  Torres 
SSG  Timothy  D.  Snyder 
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ALBANY 

SSG  Robert  J.  Corcoran 

BECKLEY 

SFC  Wayne  M.  Coleman 

DALLAS 

SFC  Augusta  Grace 

DES  MOINES 

SSG  Michael  Driskell 
SSG  Jon  P.  Speer 
SSG  Roger  H.  Roby 

HOUSTON 

SFC  Benny  Hardin 
SFC  Randolph  Wallace 


JACKSONVILLE 

SFC  Jackie  G.  Johnson 

MONTGOMERY 

SSG  Jeffrey  Leeds 

NASHVILLE 

SSG  Gregory  K.  Jackson 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

SSG  Annie  Hardiman 
SFC  Steven  R.  Walker 
SSG  David  M.  Swinson 


SAN  ANTONIO 

SSG  Utaw  M.  Vines 
SFC  Felix  Maldonado- 
Hernandez 

SEATTLE 

SFC  Bradley  J.  Wages 
SFC  Mark  J.  Roberts 

ST.  LOUIS 

SFC  Martin  O.  Larsen 
SGT  Dwayne  E.  Griffin 
SFC  Michael  D.  Haldeman 


COLUMBIA  BN 

Columbia  Company 
Charleston  Company 

HOUSTON  BN 

Houston  North  Company 


JACKSONVILLE  BN 

Savannah  Company 

KANSAS  CITY  BN 

Joplin  Company 

MIAMI  BN 

San  Juan  Company 


NEW  YORK  CITY  BN 

New  York  City  Metro 
Company 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  BN 

Salt  Lake  City  Company 
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FEBRUARY 

Cinema  Vans 

BALTIMORE,  31  Jan  -16  Feb 
BECKLEY,  21  - 27  Feb 
CLEVELAND,  31  Jan  -17  Feb 
COLUMBIA,  31  Jan -9  Feb 
DALLAS,  31  Jan  - 3 Feb 
HOUSTON,  7 - 24  Feb 
INDIANAPOLIS,  21-27  Feb 
JACKSONVILLE,  13-23  Feb 
LOS  ANGELES,  31  Jan -2  Feb 
MIAMI,  27  Feb 
NASHVILLE,  13- 17  Feb 
NEW  ORLEANS,  31  Jan  - 9 Feb 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  31  Jan  - 9 Feb 
PHOENIX,  14-27  Feb 
RALEIGH,  20  -27  Feb 
SACRAMENTO,  6-24  Feb 


Cinema  Pods 

BECKLEY,  14-27  Feb 
CHICAGO,  31  Jan -10  Feb 
CLEVELAND,  15-24  Feb 
COLUMBUS,  20  -27  Feb 
DES  MOINES,  31  Jan -17  Feb 
GREAT  LAKES,  31  Jan -17  Feb 
HARRISBURG,  31  Jan -10  Feb 
JACKSON,  6 - 24  Feb 
JACKSONVILLE,  31  Jan -2  Feb 
KANSAS  CITY,  15-27  Feb 
MIAMI,  6 -24  Feb 
MINNEAPOLIS,  31  Jan -10  Feb 
NASHVILLE,  31  Jan  - 2 Feb 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  1-24  Feb 
ST.  LOUIS,  14-23  Feb 

Army  Adventure  Van 

PHOENIX,  13 -17  Feb 


SANTA  ANA,  21  - 24  Feb 
SAN  ANTONIO,  31  Jan  - 8 Feb 

MARCH 

Cinema  Van 

BECKLEY,  28  Feb -9  Mar 
CHICAGO,  21  -27  Mar 
DENVER,  9-27  Mar 
GREAT  LAKES,  14-27  Mar 
HARRISBURG,  7 -24  Mar 
INDIANAPOLIS,  28  Feb -3  Mar 
KANSAS  CITY,  7 -24  Mar 
MIAMI,  28  Feb -9  Mar 
PHOENIX,  28  Feb -3  Mar 
PORTLAND,  20  - 27  Mar 
RALEIGH,  28  Feb -2  Mar 
SEATTLE,  1 -16  Mar 
ST.  LOUIS,  1 - 17  Mar 
TAMPA,  13-27  Mar 


Answers  to  the  Test 


1 . E,  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  Chapter  3,  para  3-1 1 b,  1 -4 

2.  E,  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  Chapter  2 para,  2-3b,  1-4 

3.  C,  USAREC  Reg  56-1,  Chapter  3,  para  3-4a 

4.  B,  STP  21-1-SMCT,  Task  051-192-1022,  page  403 

5.  D,  STP  21  -1  -SMCT,  Task  081  -831  -1 009,  page  71 5 

6.  C,  STP  21-1-SMCT,  Task  071-331-0803,  page  15 

7.  A,  STP  21  -1  -SMCT,  Task  081  -831  -1 031 , page  659 


8.  B,  USAREC  Reg  601-56,  Chapter  2,  para  2-4 

9.  D,  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  Appendix  G-4 

10.  D,  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  Chapter  3,  para  3-5 

1 1 . B,  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  Chapter  3,  para  3-1 3 

12.  B,  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  Appendix  G 

13.  C,  USAREC  Reg  601-95,  Chapter  2,  para  3-2a 

14.  B,  USAREC  Reg  601-95,  Chapter  5,  para  5-8a(2) 
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What  really  matters  to  you  is  your 
family.  They  come  first.  That’s  why 
we  offer  a wide  range  of  benefits  and 
services  to  help  you  take  care  of  them. 

Benefits  like  medical  and  dental  insur- 
ance. Or  well- staffed  daycare  centers  and 
organized  activities  for  children  of  all  ages. 

Services  that  help  your  spouse  find 
employment  and  a place  to  turn  for  financial 
assistance. 

It’s  reassuring  to  know  there  are  places 
on  post  to  shop,  like  the  commissary  and  PX, 
where  your  money  goes  farther. 

In  America’s  Army  you  can  count  on  a 
steady  income  for  doing  a job  that’s  challenging 
while  serving  your  country  at  the  same  time. 

Not  everyone  has  these  benefits.  Army 
families  do.  America’s  Army  provides  many 
things  to  help  make  family  life  easier.  We  do  it 
because  we’re  committed  to  you. 

But  most  of  all,  we  want  you  to  stay  a 
part  of  the  Army  family. 

AMERKA$ARM%  BE  ALLYOU  CAN  BE! 


